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, Pemoatr of his Majesty, George the Fourth. 


DRE we enter upon our memoir of 
present majesty, it will be necessary 
ee the origin of the house of Bruns- 
the Lunenburg branch of which 

| now filled the British throne for more 
p,a century. The German genealo- 
copes 10 Deve doprening Uieagh 

' the Saxon family, so re- 

med in the early periods of our his- 
, and up to which most of the royal 
funilies of Europe proudly ascribe their 
Most authors, however, con- 

deriving the house of Brunswick 

m Albert II. of Este ; but from what 
ators he himself came, they have not 
able to decide: some contending 
he descended from Charlemagne ; 
from Hugh, king of Italy; and 


again, seins his origin from 
: Hari of Este, great-grandson 
I., who it is said was descended 
Aétius, a relative of the Em. 
a This Caius Aétius 
at Aleste, or Este; from 
family name is, in consequence, 
Our historian, Gibbon, 
wn.from Ecard’s Origines Guel- 
ption of the antiquities of the 
-of. Brunswick, published in his 
t works, but which unhappily 
not live to finish. From that 
ehh, extract the following passage, 
, the writer concisely traces. the 
of the illustrious house. 

|” 4m, English subject,” says Gibbon, 
“may be prompted by a just and liberal 
to inyestigate the origin and his 
of the house of Brunswick ; which, 
nce with the daughters:of our 
" been called by the voice of a 
‘People to the legal inheritance of the 
From George I., and his father, 
of Hanover, we in a 
lar series to the first Duke 

k and ho 


Ouf prospect 
1x. 2 


discovery that the firs, Duke of Bruns- 
wick was rather d than adorned 
by his new title, since it imposed the 
duties of feudal service on the free and 
patrimonial estate, which alone had been 
saved in the ane of the more splen- 
did fortunes of his house. His ancestors 
had been invested with the powerful Du- 
chies of Bavaria and Saxony, which ex- 
tended far beyond their limits in modern 
geography 5 ‘om ‘the Baltic sea, to the 
confines of Rome, they were obeyed, or 
respected, or feared ; and in the quarrels 
of the Guel and the Cibellines, the 
former appellation was derived from the 
name of their progenitors in the female 
line. But the genuine masculine descent 
of the Princes of Brunswick, must be 
explored beyond the Alps; the venerable 
tree which Ses since overshadowed’ Ger- 
many and Britain, was planted in the 
Italian soil.—As far as our sight can 
reach, we discern the first founders of the 
race in the Marquesses of Este, of Liguria, 
and perhaps of Tuscany. In the eleventh 
ceptury, the primitive stem was divided 
into two branches; the elder migrated to: 
the banks of the Danube’ and the Elbe; 
the younger more humbly adhered to the 
neighbourhood -of the Adriatic. The 
Dukes of Brunswick and the Kings of 
Great Britain, are the descendants of the 
first ; the Dukes of Ferrara and Modena, 
were the offsprings of the second.” 
Omitting a particular narration of the 

events that led to the connexion of the 
house of Brunswick with the royal family 
of England, and the act of settlement b 
which the succession was settled, as well- 
known circumstances, we shall at once, 
as a conclusion to this part of our mubject, 

ive the following account ot the B 

escent of 111.; in which it’ is 
shown: that the king of England is heir 
in direct succession S Catholic line‘of 
course excludéd) to the British, Cambto- 
British, English, and Scottish kings. 

1. Cadwaldr, last king of the Britons. 

2. Tdwal Iwrch, his son. 

3. Rhodri’ Molwnog, ‘son of Idwal. 

4. €ynan Tyndethwy, son of Rhodri. 


7. Anarawd, son of Rhodri. 
8. Idwal Foel, son of Anarawd. 
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9. Meurig, son of Idwal. 

10. Iago, son of Meurig. 

12. Cynan, son of Iago. 

13. Gruffydd, son of Cynan. 

14. Owain Guynedd, son of Gruffydd. 
15. Torwerth, Owain’s son. 

16. Slewelyn, son of Iorwerth, 

17. Dafydd, son of Slewelyn. 


All the above were Princes of Wales. 


“38. Guladys, Ddu, sister and heiress of wick, 
Dalfyad, m: 


married to Ralph Mor- 


19. Roger, their son. 

20. Edmund Mortimer, son of Roger. 

21. Roger, son of Edmund, first earl of 
arche. 


22. Edmund, son of Roger, married Phi- 

TPP, daughter and heiress of 
, duke of Clarence, third 
son of Edward III. 

23. Roger, their son. 

24. Anne, daughter and heiress of Roger, 
married to Richard of Conisburg, 
earl of Cambridge. 

25. Richard, duke of York, their son. 

26. Edward IV. eldest son of Richard. 

27. Elizabeth, Edward’s eldest sister, 
married to Henry VII. 

28. Margaret, their eldest daughter, 
married to James IV. of Scotland. 

29. James V. of Scotland, their son. 

30. a queen of Scots, daughter of 


I. Ji ce lof E land, f XN 
31. James 1. gland, son of M 
b lord Darnley. > 


y 
32. Elizabeth, daughter of James, mar- 
ried to Frederic, elector of Pala- 


tine. 
33. Sophia, their daughter, married to Er- 
nest Augustus, elector of Hanover. 
34. George I. their son. 
36. George II. his son. 
36. Frederic prince of Wales, son of 
ay tht and father of George 
III. his late majesty.* 


On the 25th of August, 1761, the 
Charlotte of Mecklinb 
Strelitz, embarked with her attendants at 
Cuxhaven, on board the royal yacht, 
under the salute of a squadron destined 
bride « ‘ie ue Geor 5 I 
majesty II. On 
the 28th she flere g Harwich on 
ee 
o . Her ness at 
the garden we pose James's palace, 
and was handed out of the coach by his 
majesty’s brother, the duke of York. 
Upon her entrance into the garden, she 
sunk on her knee to the king, who in a 
most affectionate manner raised her up, 
aaluted her, and then led her with his 


* York's Royal Tribes. 
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an heir apparent to the British throne, 
was born on the forty- anniversary 
of the accession of the of Bruns. 


On the 12th of August, 1762, at 
twenty-four minutes after seven, his pre. 
sent majesty wept the Fourth was born, 
The archbishop of Canterbury was in the 
toom, and certain great officers of state 
in the room adjoining, with the door 
open into the queen's apartment. The 
person who waited on the king with the 
news, received a bank note of the value 
of £500. 

Immediately on the announcement of 
this event, and whilst the cannon were 
firing in the park, a long train of wa- 
gons was down St. James’s-street, 
containing the treasure of the Hermione 
frigate, one of the richest —— Te- 
corded in the annals of the British navy. 
His majesty and the nobility were invited 
to the windows over the gateway of the 
palace, to view the cheering procession, 
and = in the acclamations of the 

u 


* ‘or the gratification of the public, it 
was announced, before the young prince 
was twelve days old, that his royal high- 
ness was to be seen at St. James’s, from 
one until three o’clock, on drawing-room 
da The crowd of ladies whom this 
offer tera ted to flock to court to see the 


ceived. All 


if 


approach too 
highn the 17th fo. 5 
ess was crea mete 
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his father, was prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles Ii 


On the joyous occasion of the birth of 
an heir-apparent, addresses 
papal) deny a ee 
most ropriate 
was presented to his majesty on the Ist 
of October, and read by Dr. Fothergill, 
Ome Googe ki 
% Fo the Third, king of Great 
Britain, and the dominions thereunto 


“ The ble address of his Protestant 


subjects, the people called Quakers. 
“ May it please the king, 

“The satisfaction we feel in every 
event that adds to the happiness ef our 
sovereign, prompts us to request admit- 
tance to the throne, on the present inter- 

0: 


a eae nD. 

“The birth of a prince, the safety of 

the queen, and thy own domestic felicity 

increased, call for our thankfulness to the 

cagrme Dispenser of every blessing ; 
to the king our dutiful and unfeigned 

congratulations. 

“In the prince of Wales we behold 
another pledge of the security of those 
inestimable privileges, which we have 
enjoyed under the monarchs of thy illus- 
trious house— kings, distinguished by 
their justice, their clemency, and regard 
fo Pepeepenliy of their people ; a happy 
presage, that under their descendants, 
our civil and religious liberties will de- 
volve, in their full extent, to succeeding 


ions. 
‘“‘ Long may the Divine Providence 
pene a life of so gat importance to 
toyal parents, to these kingdoms, and 
to posterity; that formed to piety and 
virtue, he may live beloved of God and 


man, and fill at length the British throne 
with a lustre not inferior to his predeces- 
sors, 


« The King’s Answer. 
- “ I take very kindly this fresh instance 
of your duty and affection, and your con- 
gtatulations on an event so interesting to 
me and my family. You may always 
nly on my protection.” 
n 1765, the young prince was elected 

a knight companion of the Order of the 
bg age installed at Windsor, July 

The education of the royal offspring 
was conducted on the principle of utility 
as well as elegance, of which the following 
instance is related by Mr. Arthur Young, 
as having occurred when the Prince of 
ing ja scarcely more than twelve 
years 


A spot of ground in the garden at Kew 
was dug by his Raya! Highness the Prince 
262 


of Wales, and by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who sowed it with wheat, at- 
tended the growth of their little ° 
weeded, reaped, and harvested it, ly 
by themselves. They threshed out the 
corn, and separated it from the chaff; 
and at this period of their labour were 
brought to reflect, from their own expe- 
rience, on the various labours and atten- 
tion of the husbandman and farmer. The 
princes not only raised their own crop, 
but they also ground it, and having parted 
the bran from the meal, attended to the 
whole process of making it into bread, which 
it ma i ee was eaten with 
no slight relish. The 

rtook of the philosophical repast, and 

held with pleasure the very amusements 
of their children rendered the source of 
useful knowledge. 
var, — the late archbishop of 

ork, was his majesty’s preceptor. e 
sub-preceptor was Dr. Cyril Jackson, who 
was offered the primacy of Ireland, but 
refused it. Ids. Markham and Jackson 
continued preceptors to the prince till the 
year 1796, when Dr. Hurd and Mr. Ar- 
nold succeeded ; both celebrated tutors at 
Cambridge. The system of education 
adopted by the tutors of the prince was 
certainly admirably calculated to render 
him an excellent scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman; but so severe and 
rigid was the system, and so strictly was 
the prince prohibited from any intercourse 
with society, that when emancipated it is 
not a matter of surprise with us that, with 
the ardour of youth, he plunged into the 
felicities of life, and committed foibles, 
for which his inexperience may be cha- 
Titably received as an apology. Long 
previous to his royal highness’s being of 
age, he had made great proficiency in his 
oten, Oe his 3 atengssons and 
accomplishments very ear 
him aon friends and adintters: , ae 
this time an incident of the most romantic 
character occurred, and which, in justice 
to the correct detail of our memoir, we 
cannot pass by. Many of our readers 
have aa ake at read of the 
lovely, beautifu . in many 
hi talented Mrs. Mary Robinson. 
This ro nha Fo 
lectful, an te young wi 
left her with her fascinat Senta and 


had separated himself from her, and, on 
an introduction to Garrick and Sheridan, 


was encouraged to the stage as a 
feasion. She ingly came out at 
ry-lane Theatre in character of 


Juliet, in which she was eminently suc- 
cessful, and obtained an engagement, at 
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a high salary, to enact the heroines in 

and comedy. We shall now re- 
quest the fair lady to tell us, in her own 
way, the circumstances that led to the 
friendship between her and the young 
prince. 

“ The play of The Winter's Tale was 
this season commanded by their majesties, 
I never had performed before the royal 
family ; and the first character in which 
1 was destined to appear, was that of 
Perdita. I had frequently played the 
ports both with the Hermione of Mrs. 

artley and of Miss Farren ; but I felt a 
strange degree of alarm when 1 found my 
name announced to perform it before the 
royal family. — 

% In the green-room I was rallied on 
the occasion ; and Mr. Sinith, whose gen- 
tlemanly manners and enlightened con- 
versation rendered him an ornament to 
the profession, who pee the part 
of Leontes, laughingly exclaimed, * By 
Jove, Mrs. Robinson, you will make a 
conquest of the prince ; for to-night you 
look handsomer than ever.’ I smiled at 
the unmerited compliment, and little fore- 
saw the vast variety of events that would 
arise from that night’s exhibition ! 

*¢ As I stood in the wing opposite the 
rince’s box, waiting to go on the stage, 

r. Ford, the manager’s son, and now a 
respectable defender of the laws, presented 
a friend who accompanied him; this 
friend was Lord Viscount Malden, now 
Sarl of Essex. 

‘ We entered into conversation during 
a few minutes, the Prince of Wales all 
the time observing us, and frequently 
speaking to Colonel (now General) Lake, 
‘and to the Honourable Mr. Legge, bro- 
ther to Lord Lewisham, who was in wait- 
ing on his royal highness. I hurried 
through the first scene, not without much 
embarrassment, owing to the fixed atten- 
tion with which the Prince of Wales ho- 
noured me, Indeed, some flattcring re- 
marks which were made by his royal 
highness met my ear as I stood near his 
box, snd I was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion. 

‘¢ ‘The prince’s particular attention was 
observed by every one, and I was again 
rallied at the end of the play. On the 
last curtsey, the royal family condescend- 
ingly returned a bow to the performers ; 
but just as the curtain was falling, my 
eyes met of the Prince of Wales ; 
and with a look that I never shall forget, 
he gently inclined his head a second time ; 
I Er the compliment, and blushed my 


“7 Dyring the entertainment Lord Mal- 
den never ceased conversing with me : 
was young, pleasing, and perfectly accom- 
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plished. He remarked the particular 
plause which the prince bestowed on 
my, performance, said a thousand civil 
things ; and detained me in conversation 
till the evening’s performance was con- 
cluded. 

“¢ T was now poine to my chair, which 
waited, when I met the royal family 
crossing the stage. 1 was again honoured 
with a very marked and low bow from 
the Prince of Wales.—On my _retum 


home, I had a party to supper ; and the 
whole conversation centred in encomiums 
on the person, graces, and amiable man- 


ners of the illustrious heir apparent. 

‘* Within two or three days of this time, 
Lord Malden made me a morning visit ; 
Mr. Robinson was not at home, and I 
received him rather awkwardly. But his 
lordship’s embarrassment far exceeded 
mine: he attempted to speak—paused, 
hesitated, apologized 3 I knew not why. 
He hoped I would pardon him; that I 
would not mention something he had to 
communicate ; that I would consider the 
peculiar delicacy of his situation, and then 
act as I thought proper.—I could not 
comprehend his meaning, and _therefore 
requested that he would be explicit. 

*¢ After some moments of evident rumi- 
nation, he tremblingly drew a small letter 
from his pocket. I took it, and knew 
not what to say. It was addressed to 
Perdita. I smiled, I believe rather sar- 
castically, and opened the billet. It con- 
tained only a few words, but those expres- 
sive of more than common civility: they 
were ern Florizel.* 

‘¢¢ Well, my lord, and what does this 
mean ? said I, half angrily. 

“¢Can 7 hi not guess the writer ?” said 
Lord Maiden. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps yourself, my lord,’ cried I, 
ererey 
“ ¢ Upon my honour, no," said the vis- 
count. ‘ I should not have dared so to 
address you on so short an acquaintance.’ 

‘7 pressed him to tell me trom whom 
the letter came.—He again hesitated ; he 
seemed confused, and that he had 
undertaken to deliver it. ‘I hope that I 
shall not forfeit your good opinion,” said 
he, ¢ but?—— 

** But what, my lord ?’ 

“¢T could not refuse,—for the letter is 
from the Prince of Wales.’ 

“I was astonished ; I confess that ‘1 
was agitated; but I was also somewhat 
sceptical as to the trath of Lord Malden’s 
assertion. I returned a formal and a 
doubtful aniswer ; and his lordship shortly 
after took his leave. 

* Those who have read “ The Winter's Tales? 


will know the significance of these adopted 
names. 

















“ A thousand times did I read this 
short but expressive letter; still I did 
not implicitly believe that it was written 
by the prince ; I rather considered it as 
an ient made by Lord Malden, 

i iene or propriety of con- 
On the next evening the vi 

his visit : we 

six or — and o Prince ae 
was again the subject of unbou pane. 
spoke of his royal 

’s manners as the most polished 
and fascinating ; of his temper as the 
most etigaging; and of his mind, the 
most replete with every amiable senti- 
ment. I heard these praises, and my 
heart beat with conscious pride, while 
memory turned to the partial but deli- 
cately respectful letter which I had re- 
e¢ived on the preceding morning.” 

For some months a confidential corres- 

ice was carried on between the ce- 

brated parties, through the agency of 
Lord Malden, and Mrs. Robinson, among 
othér tokens of inviolable regard, received 
the "s portrait in miniature, painted 
dy the late Mr. Meyer. Within the case, 
containing the picture, was a small heart 
eat in paper; on one side was written, 
Je'ne change qu’en mourant; on the 
mn Unallterable to my Perdita through 

An interview at length was arranged 
between the fair Perdita and the admir- 
ing Florisel. The account, written by 
Mrs. Robinson, in a letter to a friend, of 
the lovers’ meeting, is couched in eloquent 
end glowing language, and with much 
apparent ingenuousness. We shall now 
copy it, for it presents an interesting por- 
trait of the urbane and polished manners 
bs his royal highness at that period of his 

ie. 


“ At length, after many alternations of 


Proposed, 
Malden, to take place at his lordship’s 
But 


Buckingham-house was then mentioned ; 
to which Mrs. Robinson positively ob- 
as a rash attempt, abounding in 
peril'to her august . Lord Mal- 
den being again consulted, it was deter- 
that the prince should meet Mrs. 
Robinson for a few moments at Kew, on 
banks of the Thames, opposite to the 
the summer residence of 
elder princes. For an account of this 
incident, -an extract from a letter of Mrs. 
) Written some years afterwards 

to a valued and since dleceased friend, who 
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waited the signal for crossing the river in 
& boat which had been engaged for 
pu Heaven can witness how man: 
conflicts my agitated heart endured at 
most important moment! I admired the 
a I felt grateful for his affection. 
e was the most engaging of created 
beings. I had corresponded with 
during many months, and his eloquent 
letters, the —— — which 
breathed through every line, his ardent 
professions of n, had combined to 
shake my feeble resolution. The hand. 
kerchief was waved on the ite shore ; 
but the signal was, by the dusk of the 
evening, rendered almost im tible. 
Lord Malden took my hand, I stepped 
into the boat, and in a few minutes we 
landed before the iron gates of old Kew 
palace. The interview was hut of a mo- 
ment. The Prince of Wales atid the 
Duke of York (then bishop of Osnabu 
were walking down the avenue. Th 
hastened to meet us. A few words, 
those scarcely articulate, were uttered b 
the prince, when a noise of the peopl 
approaching from the palace startled as. 
The moon was now mony and the idea 
of being overheard, or of his royal high- 
ness being seen out at so unusual an hour 
terrified the whole group. After a few 
more words of the most affectionate na- 
ture uttered by the prince, we parted, and 
Lord Malden and myself returned to the 
island. ‘The prince never quitted the 
avenue, nor the presence of the Duke of 
York, mpg Any whole of this short 
meeting. Alas! my friend, if my mind 
was before influenced by esteem, it was 
now awakened to the most enthusiastic 
admiration. The rank of the ce No 
longer chilled into awe that being, who 
now considered him as the lover and the 
friend. The of his person, the 
irresistible sweetness of his smile, the 
tenderness of his melodious yet manly 
voice, will be remembered by me till every 
vision of this changing scene shall be for- 
ten. 

«Many and frequent were the inter- 
views which afterwards took place at this 
romantic $ our walks cry “74 
tinued ti midnight, e 
York and Pond Malden were always of 
the party, our conversation was 
of general — _ The prince had from 
his infancy wholly secluded, and 
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Ta than our midnight perambula- 
tions. 1 always wore a dark-coloured 
habit ; the rest of our party generally 
wrapped themselves in coats to dis- 
guise them, copenting Duke of York, 
who almost univ: ly alarmed us by the 
display of a buff coat, the most conspicu- 
ous colour he could have selected for an 
adventure of this nature. The pie 
and fascinating ingenuousness of his royal 
highness’s manners contributed not a 
little to enliven our promenades. He 
pe Aer exquisite taste ; and the tones 
of his voice breaking on the silence of the 
night, have often appeared to my en- 
tranced senses like more than m me- 
Jody. Often have I lamented the distance 
which destiny had placed between us: 
how would my soul have idolized such a 
husband ! ! how often, in the ar- 
dent enthusiasm of my soul, have I formed 
the wish that that being were mine alone ! 
to whom partial millions were to look up 
for protection.’ ” 

state of enjoyment, however, was 
of very short duration; for a letter was 
received from the Prince to the effect that 
they—must meet no more! Mrs. Robin- 
son did not censure the Prince ; for she 
says, ** I did then, and ever shall, consi- 
der his mind as nobly and honourably 

ized ; nor could I teach myself to 

believe that a heart, the seat of so many 
virtues, could bly become inhuman 
and unjust.” Mrs. Robinson afterwards 
visited the continent, where she was at- 
tacked with a most malignant fever, which 
ultimately deprived her of the use of all 
her limbs. On her return to London she 
devoted herself to literary pursuits, and 
she frequently was honoured with a call 
from the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York. A gradual decline at length 
terminated all her earthly sufferings ; 
when on her deathbed she requested that 
a lock of her hair might be presented to 
his royal highness ; and this mark of her 

it is said, was received by the 
Prince with strong feelings of solicitude 
and care. 
On August 12, 1783, his royal high- 
ness attained his majority, and that event 
was celebrated with great joy. An income 
of 50,000/. a year, exclusive of the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall, which 
amounted to 13,000/. a year, was granted 
by Parliament. 

At the opening of parliament, 11th of 
November, 1783, his royal highness was 
introduced into the House of Peers, sup- 
ported by his uncle the Duke of Cumber- 


tious meetings and writings; and in 


persuasive manner, Vv senti. 
ments. He said, that on a question of 
such magnitude he should be in 


his duty as a member of parliament, un- 
mindful of the he owed to the 
constitution, and inattentive to the welfare, 
the peace, and the happiness of the people, 
if he did not state to the world what was 
his opinion on the t question. He 
was educated in the principles, and he 
should ever e them, of a reverence 
for the constitutional liberties of the peo. 
ple ; and, as on those constitutional 
ciples the happiness of that people de. 
he was determined, as far as his 
interest could have any force, to sup 
them. The matter in issue was, in 4 
whether the constitution was or was not 
to be maintained ; whether the wild ideas 
of theory were to conquer the wholesome 
maxims of established practice; and, 
whether those laws, under which we have 
flourished for such a series of years, were 
to yr byaunz vg by a reform bags apa om 
by the S @ person Dearly 
dear] nanny in the welfare, and, he 
should emphatically add, the happiness 
and comfort, of the people, it would be 
treason to the principles of his mind, if 
he did not come forward and declare his 
disapprobation of those seditious publica- 
tions which had occasioned the motion 
now before their lordships ; and his in- 
og was ormnesta with the a 
the people; they were so in 
that, unless Ho ye concurred, hap- 
piness could not exist. On this great on 
this solid basis, he grounded the vote 
which he meant to give, and that vote 
should pe a for a concurrence 
with the Commons in the address they 
had resolved upon. His royal highness 
spoke in a manner that called not. ouly 
for the attention, but the admiration of 
the house ; and rye a wy vee ray 
ably energetic—* I exist by the love, 
friendship, and the benevolence. of the 
people; and their cause J will never fore 
sake as long as I live.” The prince then 
concluded by distinctly saying, ‘‘ I give 
my most hearty assent to the motion for 
concurring in this wise and salutary ed- 


” 








nt i a i a le ae 
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* The year 1786 was distinguished by a 
eitcumstance in the history of the illus. 
trlous subject of these memoirs. The 

@ narrower income than 


tween two and three h 
In this situation he felt like a 
man of honour, and with a promptitude 
that did honour to his spirit as a man, 
resolved, in justice to his creditors, to im- 


mediately s the establishment of 
his household, to abridge himself of 

superfluous expense, and to set 
“a a &. annual sum, which was 


rutnoured to be to the amount of 40,000/. 
he sold off his favourite stud of 
Newmarket, his hunters, and 
coach horses, to satisfy the 
his creditors. The interior de- 


princess Caro- 


pl val Highn a oe and 
ighness the Princess Au- 
poate, sister to George IIT. was selected, 
is said, by the king himself, to be the 
partner of his eldest son, and the future 
queen of Great Britain. 
The British parliament granted a 
Princely —— for the royal Bor 
Ouse was superbly furnished for 
their reception, and it was stipulated, 
prince, on his marriage, should 
be exonerated from his debts ; towards the 
Hiquidation of which, however, 25,000/. 


— annual ine 
sed 


ya was voted for furnishing 
House, 27,0002. for the ex 
Te aeaings, and 28,000/. for jewels 


majesty’s ship, Juno, of 50 
Sees 
ts, were a to escort the 
ts to the British shores ; and the 
of April, 1795, was the day ap- 
solemnization of the nup- 
took place in the evening, 


res Chapel Ron at St. James’s. The 
terbury efficiated on 
the ere and the cons 


7 
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On the 7th of January, 1796, her 
Royal Highness the Princess or Wales 
was safely delivered of a at 
Cone followings ie ihe Ith of ot 
ruary following, evening, 
royal infant was baptized and received 
the names Charlotte Augusta. Notwith- 
standing the general joy that iled 
throughout the nation on the birth of a 
princess, her parents, either from a dis- 
similarity of tastes and habits, or other 
causes, ined on a separation, and 
the princess had apartments assigned to 
her in Kensington Palace. Her royal 
highness subsequently purchased a house 
at Blackheath, and continued in Eng- 
land until the 9th of August, 1814, when 
the princess embarked at Worthing, in an 
English frigate, called the Jason, to re- 
turn by way of Hamburgh to Brunswick. 
For some years the princess resided in 
Italy, but on the death of the late mo- 
narch she returned to England in order 
to assert her — and privileges as 
queen of Great Britain, and to challenge 
by public trial, an investigation of cer- 
tain charges involving her moral charac- 
ter and conduct. On a subject of so 
much delicacy, (and what man or child 
from Land's End to John O’Groats, is 
—_— of the circumstances relating to 
late unfortunate queen?) we 
refrain from wearying our readers with 
comments of our own, and as we are 
anxious to give a detailed compilation of 
truisms, we shall adhere to dates and 
facts, to the utter neglect of our own 
opinions on the matter in question. To 
return to the illustrious subject of our 
memoir. Our attention is now called to 
that important event, the assumption of 
the regency of these realms, by his royal 
highness the prince of Wales, in conse- 
quence of the recurrence of his late ma- 
jesty’s alarming indisposition. In that 
important trust his royal highness conti- 
nued until the death of his royal father. 
on January 29, 1820, when he succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain, and was 
ed the next day. 
The marriage of his pee ages only 


daughter to “age A gps 5 Th ich was 
celebrated on the 2nd of May, 1816, at 
Carlton House, was by the na- 
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been happily alluded to by the Rev. 
George Croly. 


« Proud was the marriage pageant, fair the bride, 


Who stood that evening by the altar's side ; 

She blush’d not, sank ‘not; native majesty 

Was living in her voice, and‘form, and eye. 
Yet in that stately form a spirit strove, 

An soft as ever woman gave to love ; 

Ev'n then it strove: the heart’s-bigh fealty 
Scarce pledg’d, stil) on the altar’s steps her knee. 
Her nature rush’d upon her, her tears out- 


Sprung, 
She rose, and round her sire her white arins 
flung: ’ 
And met his press, fond, deeply, silently 
Pleasure Le smile, but love and sad must sigh.” 


which on 


1817. ‘During the time of her royal 
highness’s t, she manifested 
the utmost firmness and resignation ; and 
when informed that the child to, which 
she had given birth was dead, she ex- 
claimed, * It is the will of God ; praise 
be to him in all things.” Of. this ami- 
able and. illustrious princess, most truly 
Toay we say— 
“She was a pearl too pure on earth to dwell, 
And waste her splendour in this mortal shell.” 


In the year 1820, her late majesty, 
re Caroline, returned to England, and 
ugust was tried by the. house at 
peo a "tua after a painful and harrassing 
vestigation was acquitted. On the 
10th of July, 1821, the ucen trans- 
mitted three memorials to his majesty, 
asserting her legal right. to participate in 
the honours of the approaching corona- 
tion, and praying that, the necessary ar- 
rapaeineets should be taken. weTbey were 
all referred by his majesty. to the privy 
council, who, after hearing counsel at 
length on both Py decided that as the 
queens consort of this realm are not en- 
titled of right to be crowned at any time, 
het majesty. was not entitled as of right 
to be crowned at the time specified in 
majesty’s memorials. e queen did 
not eof survive this event; in the early 
ep she felt herself pur 
fone of og of having taken 
a ed large dose of magnesia, which was 
to have created an obstruction 
bowels, which was followed by in- 
tana symptoms.. Her majesty’s 
were excruciating, and she 
“until the 7th, when death re- 
ed her from all pains, both mental 
‘physical. Her remains were depo- 
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sited in the family vault of hes illustgious 
es at Brunswick. 


no at We 
uly, Teal, 
the Sist of A sted econ 

st ugust, his sty em. 
barked for. Ireland, "where a plat 
ceived with enthusiastic w welcomings 
his Irish sen won 20 a ee > 


his subjects are bound to him by an ad, 
ditional tie, inasmuch as his majesty has 
increased claims on their recollection and 


regard. 

We have introduced several wR 
of his majesty in our memoir of the late 
duke of ¥ ork, which closed our last yo. 
lume, and as the death of that: princeis 
the latest event which ,it.is our duty'a 
register in connexion with a history 
his majesty’s life, we beg to refer/ou 
readers to our last number of our last ¥o» 
lume, and to the early numbers of th 
volume for information relating -to the 
— and death of the illustrious prince. 

In conclusion we cannot but advert to 
the public character and popularity of 
England’s monarch. His majesty:‘ha 
ever been a friend to the arts and. sciencas 
of Britsin, and he has lately, with a view 
to the gratification and admiration.of his 
subjects, submitted his fine collection 
pirates to public exhibition. 

To charitable institutions and socigtien 
for the relief of. the distressed part of-the 
community, his majesty has also ue 
munificent patron ; and to the su 
deserving individuals, we could: 

a lengthy catalogue, for which. the meats 
have ys annually supplied from x 
mee: 8 ‘private: 


magn 
of awarding merit to olay 
relieve ane er of 
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